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“T do not wish to miss this well informed and interesting 
monthly.” —New Orleans. 
* ° * 


“THE LicuorIAN is as popular as ever on the Via 

Merulana. High class work, we call it.”—Rome, Italy. 
* * * 

“The Liguorians arrive in good time each month, and I 
am deeply grateful for them. It has a style all its own, and 
our men enjoy the good wholesome reading matter it con- 
tains.”—Fushun, Manchuria, China. 
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Che Encharist 


Lo! silvered by the radiant moon of spring 
And scented with the perfumes flowers poured, 
A glorious night descends upon the Lord 

Her charms about His Feast of Love to fling. 

That night true love could hear the angels wing 
Enraptured near the Word of God adored, 
When to His friends around the Paschal board 

The grace He gave His sacrifice to bring. 

Into Himself He changed both bread and wine. 

“Do this in mem’ry of my death,” He breathed. 

“That men become indeed as I—divine, 

My Priesthood grand to you I have bequeathed.” 

Can we, oh Jesus, ever render ought, 


Yea, for the loving marvel Thou hast wrought? 


—F. R. N., C.Ss.R. 











Father Tim Casey 


TRI-MOTOR PLANES 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


Robert Quelch, of “The Quelch Construction Company,” was at the 
wheel; The Reverend Timothy Casey sat beside him. They were on a 
bootless journey. In their hearts both men knew it, but they were going 
anyway,—the contractor, because he had to keep doing something or go 
mad; the priest, because Mrs. Quelch had pleaded so frantically for 
him to go, and because he was determined to prove his interest in the 
tragic case. 

Quelch’s only child, Harold, a youth of seventeen, was in prison. 
Oh, to be sure, kindly-intentioned philantrophists had found a less harsh 
name for the penal institution ; but a prison it was, and a prison it would 
continue to be, and Harold Quelch had been sentenced to spend the next 
four and a half years there behind locks and bars with two or three 
hundred young criminals like himself. 

At no time was Quelch cordial towards his pastor; in his present 
temper he hated all priests, particularly the one at his side. Still he 
could not sit and sulk in silence during the whole two-hour drive. He 
wouldn’t talk kindly—on that he was determined—but he would have to 
talk some way. 

“Foolish! Stupid! This thing of our going to the prison to try to get 
the superintendent interested in a parole or something for Harold. I 
told the wife she’s crazy. It’s no use. Do you think the superintendent 
will recommend a parole for that boy? Not on your life. We are 
only making asses of ourselves. We might just as well turn back.” 

“Suit yourself.” Father Casey saw the futility of trying to be 
friendly with this distracted man. 

Instead, however, of turning back, Quelch ground his teeth and 
stepped on the accelerator; the car leaped forward with terrific speed 
and just barely missed one coming in the opposite direction around a 
curve. Both drivers continued to swear impotently at each other though 
far out of ear-shot. 

“No, I'll not turn back.” He was as defiant as though Father Casey 
had urged returning. Then he laughed an ugly, sneering laugh. “We 
can’t do anything for Harold, but you will have a chance to meet your 
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spiritual children, your little lambs, the products of your wonderful 
Catholic school. I'll bet a horse the jail is lousy with them.” 

The priest answered in quiet, even tones, just as though he had been 
asked a civil question. “Yes, between eighty and ninety of these young 
men are Catholics—at least were baptized in the Catholic Church, and 
therefore are registered as such, about half of that number spent more 
or less time in some Catholic school.” 

“Oh, I know the old gag. You are going to say none of these young 
crooks spent more than a month in a Catholic school, but just because 
they are in jail, they are proclaimed to the world as products of Catholic 
schools, and so those nurseries of virtue are maligned by the wicked. 
Yeah! What of boys like Harold? He went to the Catholic school from 
the time he was six years old until that night five weeks ago when the 
police arrested him and two of his chums—fellow students of the 
Catholic school. Of course my boy had to be the goat. The others got 
off on the plea that they had been led into evil ways by Harold Quelch, 
a frequent offender—wicked—vicious—the judge said. Yeah! The 
bad boys there spent only a month in the Catholic school—I don’t 
think.” 

“Mr. Quelch, if you are interested, I can give you the exact figures. 
I took pains to get them from the priest who says Mass there on Sun- 
days. Out of the two-hundred seventy or two-hundred eighty boys in 
that penal institution, there are just fourteen who made their whole 
course in a Catholic school—of some kind.” 

“Of some kind! So, not all your Catholic schools are perfect! T’ll 
swear that’s the first time I ever heard a priest admit it. The way you all 
preach and write, one would think every Catholic school, no matter how 
rotten, is an infallible saint-making factory and that parents need only 
send their boy there to have him confirmed in grace.” 


“Quelch, I challenge you to name a priest that ever stated that even 
one Catholic school is perfect, let alone all of them. Only too well we 
know they are imperfect. But, mark well, they are imperfect, not 
because they are Catholic, but because they are not Catholic enough. 
If the priests and brothers and sisters, who conduct Catholic schools, 
were more zealous and uncompromising in forming solid, genuine Cath- 
olics, our schools would have a better record. If the priests and brothers 
and sisters were all saints, the schools would turn out more saints.” 

“Go ahead! Go ahead! Back water, now that you’re caught! 
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You’ve been continually harping on a different string for the past ten 
years. I was stupid fool enough to believe you. I wanted my boy to 
grow up to be a good man—a much better man than I am myself. I 
had heard you priests say so often that the Catholic school would surely 
make him such, I took you at your word. That is why I insisted that he 
should attend none but a Catholic school—though I had little enough 
use for the Church otherwise. I was finished with the Church ever 
since it tried to interfere in my private family life and to dictate to me 
how many children I should bring into the world—and refused abso- 
lution to me and my wife because we would not conform to its demands.” 

“What the Church demanded of you was nothing more nor less than 
that you should promise to keep God’s law if you wanted God’s pardon. 
Had you obeyed, you and your wife would not now be left desolate in an 
empty, childless home, because one son is taken away.” 

Robert Quelch emitted a growl of rage and pain like a wounded 
beast. Robert Quelch, this cold, shrewd, unscrupulous man of affairs, 
whom associates and employees called “hard as nails,” began to cry; 
tears ran down his leathery, weather-beaten cheeks; he wept loud and 
bitterly, regardless of who might hear. “Our home is cursed—blasted— 
ruined. My only child—how I loved him—I worked and worked and 
worked—all for him. I drove my men like slaves—all for him. I made 
hard bargains—I squeezed out profits—I hoarded money—all for him. 
I dreamed and dreamed of the day when he would be rich and cultured 
and honored. And—and—O God—there in the courtroom I heard wit- 
ness after witness swear that my boy, my idol, was crooked and mean 
and low and treacherous and perverted. And Thursday night I stood 
on the railway platform and saw him—my son—my only child—put on 
board the train to be taken to prison—a— a condemned—felon—” 

The savage despair of this heart-broken father was terrifying. The 
priest’s whole soul went out to him in pity unspeakable. But he knew 
the man’s character, he sensed the conflicting passions struggling for 
the mastery, he was convinced that the slightest manifestation of pity 
would instantly smother any good sentiment the grace of God might be 
awakening in his heart. Therefore, assuming anger he was far from 
feeling, he turned upon the distracted man. 


“Yes, bawl! Bawl! For all the good it will do you, now that you 
have ruined your own son! Bawl, you idolator of wealth! Instead of 
giving him the influence of Christian example, the safeguards of a 
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Christian home, you thought to give him gold. You let him grow up 
without character, without honor, without religion—what does all your 
gold avail him now?” 

“T sent him to your school,” he barked back; “why didn’t you give 
him character and religion?” 

“That’s right, try to shoulder the blame on others. You are not man 
enough to stand up and take the consequences of your own folly—of 
your failure to fulfill the duties of a father towards the son God had 
given you. You, and thousands like you, pretend that the Catholic 
school should do everything—do its own work and the work of the home 
and the Church besides. All three are necessary,—the Catholic home, 
the Catholic Church, and the Catholic school,—for the correct training 
of the Catholic child. You, and thousands like you, fail to give your 
child the benefit of a Catholic home, you neglect to keep your child under 
the influence of the Catholic church, and you think you are doing won- 
ders if you send your child to a Catholic school. Thus you deprive the 
school of its two necessary collaborators, and you still expect it to work 
a miracle on your spoiled, half-pagan child. If your child fails to 
develop into an honest, honorable, God-fearing Christian, you raise a 
great howl against the Catholic school. 

“Our schools are not perfect,” the priest continued. ‘Nobody real- 
izes that more keenly than we do ourselves. But one reason—nay, the 
main reason—why they are imperfect is because you, and thousands like 
you, shirk your duty as parents and throw the triple burden upon the 
overworked teachers. You clutter our schools with unruly children who 
have no Christian home training, who have never been submitted to 
proper Church training. It is almost impossible to form and develop 
genuine Christians out of such material. They are wellnigh hopeless 
themselves, they exasperate the teachers, they spoil their companions, 
they weaken the influence and lessen the efficiency of the Catholic school. 
It is your fault. Yet if you reap what you have sown—if your spoiled 
child develops into a vicious youth, you are the first to cry out to high 
heaven against the imperfection of the Catholic school. A tri-motored 
airplane wants all three motors functioning in order to be safe. You 
would never dream of risking your worthless carcass in it if two of the 
motors were dead. The Catholic home, the Catholic Church, and the 
Catholic school are the three motors designed to carry your child on the 
critical and stormy course through childhood, adolescence, and youth. 
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You deliberately shut off two of these motors and, with criminal hardi- 
hood, speed your child upon life’s journey at the imminent risk of tem- 
poral and eternal ruin. A three-legged stool cannot stand with two of 
the legs sawed off. The three supports of Christian education are the 
Catholic home, the Catholic Church, and the Catholic school. You 
deliberately remove two of them and expect the third to do the work 
alone.” 

Quelch growled something about his home being “Catholic enough.” 


“I know your home. There is not a picture or an image to distin- 
guish it from the home of an atheist or a pagan,—only nude or half- 
nude representations more calculated to awaken sexuality than sanctity. 
There is not a Catholic book or paper or magazine,—only yellow sheets 
screaming out the morbid details of some unnatural crime, books propa- 
gating everything except true Christianity. There is never a family 
prayer,—perhaps not even a prayer in private. You take your food 
like senseless beasts, without ever asking a blessing or breathing a word 
of thanks to the Giver. You entertain, as guests, scoffers at religion, 
much married divorcees, blatant advocates of free love, trial marriage, 
race suicide, and all abominations. What chance, I ask you, in God’s 
name, what chance has a Catholic school to form the child that must 
live in such surroundings? Every salutary seed planted in his heart 
during school hours is ruthlessly plucked out the moment he reaches his 
father’s house. Every tender plant of virtue nurtured by his teachers 
is seared and withered in the poison-charged atmosphere of home. 

“T know too,” the priest continued, “your attitude towards the 
Church. You are never at Mass. It is years since either you or Mrs. 
Quelch have made your Easter duty. There was a time when Harold 
was inclined to live up to the practices of his faith. Often when he 
wanted to attend Sunday services, you took him for a drive instead. 
His teachers told him the Mass is the most sacred and important action 
in the world; his parents—by example, if not by word—told him it is 
only idle mummery. And so he learned to discredit the lessons of both 
parents and teachers, and to do what the whim of the moment suggested 
instead of what duty demanded. He began to neglect both Mass and 
the sacraments at the very time when a boy of his character and pro- 
pensities needed these divine helps to save him from imminent ship- 
wreck. What chance has the Catholic school to form a child who is 
cut off by his own parents from the influence of the Catholic Church? 
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“After God Himself, nothing is more precious than an immortal soul. 
Everything else on earth should be sacrificed—pleasures, convenience, 
interest, time, money, everything—in order to direct that soul towards 
its end, which is the eternal enjoyment of God in heaven. Even after 
home and Church and school have done their full duty in forming and 
fashioning and shaping this soul, it is still not safe. It has the God- 
like faculty of free will. This faculty was given it that it might be able 
to perform the sublime act of loving God freely. But, alas, it can also 
abuse this faculty to turn away from God. Under the allurements of 
pride or passion or evil companionship, it can will to go against the high 
ideals of its Christian training. I just read of a young English noble- 
man in the time of the Elizabethan persecution. His father was a mar- 
tyr, his mother was a saint, but this young man became an apostate. 
Even such ideal home training did not save him. Martin Luther was 
trained in an Augustinian monastery, yet be broke his vows, renounced 
his faith, and misled millions through the Protestant revolt. Judas was 
trained in the school of Jesus, Lucifer was trained in heaven itself,— 
yet both became traitors. If even the most perfect training in home and 
Church and school is not sufficient to make certain the salvation of an 
immortal soul, what folly, what criminal hardihood, to deprive the child 
of the influence of the Catholic home and the Catholic Church, and 
take a wild chance on the Catholic school alone! Many of the Catholic 
youths of America will make shipwreck of faith and virtue so long as we 
continue to think that we have done our full duty when we have placed 
the Catholic child in a Catholic school.” 


When their journey was done Robert Quelch drove around by St. 
Mary’s Rectory. He dropped off the priest without a word of fare- 
well. He was just starting again when suddenly he stopped, reached out 
and wrung his pastor’s hand, then drove off in the darkness to his 
desolate home. 


EVERYDAY LIFE 





“Tt does not suffice to do good things. We must do more; we must 
do them well after the example of Jesus Christ, of Whom it is written: 
He hath done all things well. Let us, then, study to perform all our 
actions in the spirit of Jesus Christ; that is in the manner He performed 
His actions proposing to ourselves the same end.—St. Vincent de Paul. 








The Consecrated Palette 


BROTHER MAX SCHMALAZL, C. Ss. R. 1850-1930 
Peter J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 
II. 


The spiritual notes of Brother Max at the time of his religious pro- 
fession give us a clear insight into the nature of the man. Two things 
he emphasizes as capable of barring the way of spiritual progress: 
indifference to faults committed, and loss of courage because of frequent 
relapse. Mottoes are frequent in those pages, but he notes as his 
favorite: Love consists more in giving than in receiving. It is well 
that he laid foundations deep and strong, for his life packed as it was 
with activity, called for deep and strong powers of endurance and 
revival. 

OUR LADY OF VILSBIBURG 

Brother Max had scarcely ended his novitiate, when he was intro- 
duced into a career of great activity. The Redemptorists who had 
taken over the pilgrimage shrine of Our Lady at Vilsbiburg in 1846, 
built a monastery adjoining the church in 1871, and Brother Max was 
called upon to decorate the house chapel. He finished this assignment 
in the autumn of 1872, with what success may be gauged by the words 
of the chronicler of the house: The chapel is really a wonderful sight. 
But this celebration in this Redemptorist monastery was like the last 
flare of a setting sun, for in June of the following year they were made 
exiles because of the habit they wore. The Brothers, however, stayed 
on in the capacity of ordinary servants, and even some of the Fathers 
remained at Gars despite all civil orders to the contrary. During this 
time, Brother Max began to make the designs for the decoration of 
the pilgrimage church. At first efforts were made to have him remain 
at Vilsbiburg and thus work uninterruptedly but permission for so long 
a sojourn outside of the community was refused. He drew all the 
designs at Gars and showed remarkable industry. The paintings of 
this church are said to be very fine, and the Sorrowful Mother that he 
painted was specially admired. It is said that when the picture was 
sent to the church, an old lady stood by and watched the men unpack 
it. The picture was uncovered and a look of pain and sympathy passed 


over the face of that old lady as she wept to see the Mother of God in 
distress. 
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Yet amid all his success, the note of humiliation was not lacking. 
It was determined much against Max’s will that the picture of the 
Blessed Mother which was venerated here, should be framed with 
wood and held by two angels which were carved out of wood by 
another Redemptorist, Brother Benedict. A benefactor at the time 
made the suggestion that these angels should be made of bronze— some- 
thing that agreed with Max’s plans. It was, however, intimated to 
Brother Max that the superiors had decided in favor of having these 
angels in wood, but he unwittingly let fall the remark that it did not 
concern the superiors whether or not it was done in bronze or wood. 
Of course the remark was ill made, and he regretted very much to have 
made it. However, he was reprimanded rather sharply for his dis- 
obedience and sent back to Gars to think over it as he washed the 
windows of the monastery. The angels as a matter of fact were later 
done in bronze. The confessionals also of this church much admired 
by the visitors, were made from the plans of Brother Max. 

This protracted and strenuous work inevitably took its toll. Max’s 
health was affected, so that he was forbidden to accept certain assign- 
ments. Superiors mindful of the early death of Father Schmalzl, took 
precautions that this talented brother should be preserved from a like 
fate. But soon after we see him again hard at work and we find him 
in apparently good health. 

THE SCHMALZL STATIONS IN PREPARATION 

The real glory, however, of the pilgrimage church is not the artistry 
found in the vaulting and on the wall, but the art and appeal of the 
fourteen stations, since become quite famous as the stations of Brother 
Max. In the guide book of the pilgrimage we read this notice: “The 
greatest work of art of this church—a work once known that will 
astonish the world of art— is the Way of the Cross . . . An artist 
of the first rank pronounced it to be wonderful, and beyond the pur- 
chase price of twenty thousand marks. It is the product of the holy 
humility of a devout and renowned Redemptorist lay-brother, Max 
Schmalzl, but only after long study of a great amount of material, and 
with the assistance of two aged priests of the same Congregation.” 

To form an intelligent appreciation of this series of Passion pic- 
tures it is necessary to become acquainted with the circumstances in 
which they were produced. By a wonderful disposition of Providence 
there were stationed at Gars two good old Redemptorists: Father Carl 
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Schmoeger, one time Provincial, and Father Francis Vogl, a Doctor 
of Theology and a deep student. For several decades Father Schmoe- 
ger had been working on an edition of the life of the servant of God, 
Anne Catherine Emmerich, and of the visions that she had had of the 
life of Christ and His Blessed Mother, as well as of the scenes of the 
Old Testament. In 1878 the printing of this great work began, and in 
1881 it was published by the Pustet firm located in Regensburg. In 
1877 Brother Max under the guidance and with the suggestions of 
both these old Fathers set to work to draw the illustrations for this 
great work. He had been brought into this work mainly by the efforts 
of the Rev. George Schober, C.Ss.R., who was liturgical editor of the 
Pustet firm. Father Schober was enthusiastic about the illustrations, 
title illuminations, marginal decorations, and vignettes, while Mr. Pustet 
was exceptionally well pleased. When the work appeared it contained 
thirty-one full page illustrations, thirteen half page illustrations, four- 
teen top and marginal illustrations, and six conclusion vignettes. The 
full page picture of the servant of God was the only one done in colors. 
The influence of the two old priests is quite easily discernible in this 
work of Brother Max. The energetic Father Schmoeger who also 
happened to be the brother’s superior, can be seen in some of the illus- 
trations where the artist seems to have done just as he was told to do, 
so that the inwardness that spells life in art, is lacking. The deep 
theological, mystical and scriptural influence of the learned Father Vogl 
is seen in the remarkable symbolism and illustration. Examples of the 
former we may see in the picture of the Entrance of the animals into 
the ark, the Baptism of Christ in the Jordan, the Expulsion of the 
sellers from the temple; examples of the latter we may see in the scene 
of the Annunciation where he has introduced a remarkable simplicity 
of figure and action; in the top illustration where the instruments of the 
Passion are portrayed. The best of the Passion pictures, however, is 
undoubtedly the meeting of the Mother and the Son on the way to 
Calvary. This picture after some simplification forms the fourth of 
his series of Stations. This picture showed a latent talent of the artist 
for portraying groups—a talent which because of the peculiar work set 
for him, the artist never perfected. 


THE SCHMALZL STATIONS IN EXECUTION 


All this work formed the artistic preparation for the fourteen sta- 
tions, and his Passion pictures in the Revelations of Anne Catherine 
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Emmerich were, as it were, preliminary designs of these stations. The 
artist’s best thought development came between 1871 and 1881, whereas 
his years of novitiate and subsequent religious life lent the necessary 
depth of religious sentiment. Furthermore, around his easel the in- 
fluence of his two venerable conferes still could be felt. The energetic 
Father Schmoeger is perhaps responsible for some of the impersonal 
touches discernible in these stations, just as he is responsible for the 
virility we often find in execution, and the exactitude in detail. The 
deep feeling and beautiful resignation we can easily attribute to the 
quiet and mystical influence of Father Vogl. Catherine Emmerich 
with her deep reverence and all pervading love we can see on every 
line of the suffering Christ. Thus prepared Brother Max set himself 
to paint the stations. They were painted on tin plate so as to insure 
better endurance. He worked with painful exactness, and was con- 
stantly being spurred on by the impatient director of the pilgrimage 
Church, Father Ignatius Berger. Besides this, other small commis- 
sions had to be attended to, so that the Brother was often interrupted. 
But in 1885 the work was completed, and in November of 1886 the 
dedication took place amidst a tremendous concourse of people. Soon 
after a religious order again was given charge of the Church and to 
this day the Capuchin Fathers esteem and guard the treasure of their 
trust, the stations of Brother Max. 


Space forbids a critical estimation of all the stations, but we might 
note that the way of the cross in its entirety is designedly based upon 
the revelations of Anne Catherine Emmerich. Of all the figures the 
most beautiful is that of the Blessed Savior. In this more than in any 
other the artist has imprisoned the idea of the sainted Anne Catherine. 
The figure is uniformly beautiful and true in all the stations, and we 
can see grace and nobility in the very garments. The artist, however, 
was not so successful in the portrayal of the executioners and tormen- 
tors of the Savior. Try as he will, Brother Max could not enter into 
those characters, he failed to give them inward life. 


In the stations Brother Max reached the zenith of his powers in this 
one department of religious art, but we see him now enter another 
field in which he stands unexcelled even by the great Viennese Johann 
Klein, namely Liturgical Illustration. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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A Modern Girl’s Road to Sanctity 


MARGARET SINCLAIR 
Au. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


In a little pamphlet—which by the way I recommend to all readers— 
Robert John Bayer, telling in brief the life of Margaret Sinclair, says: 

“The Church is of all times, and sanctity has been won in every 
walk of life. Let me tell you the story of a modern working girl. 


“She loved to laugh, and appreciated a joke until the day of her 
death. She liked attractive clothes and wore them well. She excelled 
at sports and games, and won prizes for running and swimming. 
Auction bridge had not penetrated into the humble Edinburgh neigh- 
borhood where she was born, lived and worked, but it is of record that 
she won five shillings as a prize at whist. In the home garden com- 
petitions that were so popular during the war, she took prizes for the 
vegetables she raised and for the neatness of her modest plot. She 
danced and went to the movies. 

“Whom does the picture fit? A thousand normal, healthy Catholic 
girls, some of whom you and I know. This stenographer, that shopgirl. 
Your neighbor, your sister, your chum. 

“Yet the girl of whom I write, gone to rest only a few years ago, 
is already the object of religious veneration,’ wherever her life has be- 
come known. 

Of course, it is quite clear that it was not precisely by these very 
human things that she became a saint. Archbishop Mackintosh, of 
Glasgow, in his Foreword to the life of Margaret Sinclair thus makes 
the distinction : 

“T find a singular beauty in the life of Margaret Sinclair—this frail 
modern Scottish girl—in all its settings. I notice that she was far 
from being naturally dead to the ordinary attractions of life; that she 


was sensitive and affectionate; liked nice things and felt being often 
without them. 


“T also see with what winsomeness she set herself to rule herself, 
to avoid impatience, sourness, gloom, to practice the real courtesies of 
life in the thousand details of her daily routine. Above all, I observe 
how she made Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament the centre and the 
inspiration of her life. What wonder then, if she learnt from Him in 
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most ample measure that delicacy and refinement which gave fragrance 
to virtue, that thoughtfulness and considerateness which she was per- 
ceived by all to possess? What wonder if her life is singularly beauti- 
ful? For beauty, in every plane, in all its embodiments, is God mir- 
rored in His creature.” 

So it was she did these human things but while she did them she 
was able to grow into sainthood. 

And this is why, I think, there is a special timeliness in the life of 
this girl. We see her in surroundings about which people today would 
be apt to complain as not conducive to holiness in any way. Are we not 
familiar with homes where countless worries and anxieties, not only 
about the future but even about the present needs seem to absorb all 
the attention and are taken as an excuse for forgetfulness of spiritual 
needs and duties? And we need not be told of the influences outside 
the home that tend to coarsen and deaden all the fine religious feelings 
of the youthful mind and heart. 

Can girls and boys, young men and women in such an environment, 
asks Archbishop Mackintosh, “keep clean and bright the remembrance 
of their high destiny? . . . Or must beauty of life, perfection of 
virtue, become with each day that passes something more and more 
remote, an intangible dream at best, an impossibility !” 

The life of Margaret Sinclair, it seems to me, gives a very decided 
answer to these questions. And it should fill every Catholic youth and 
maiden with new hope, a new confidence, that they can carry their 
noble ideals and standards unlowered through life——and should in- 
spire them with the exalting resolve to keep them unsullied. 

“JUST LIKE OURSELVES” 

“Two poor working girls,” says F. A. Forbes in the opening chap- 
ter of Margaret’s life, “were overheard not long ago discussing the 
question of sanctity. One spoke enthusiastically of St. Therese of 
Lisieux—the Little Flower. 

“ *Ves’ said the other, after a moment’s reflection, ‘the Little Flower 
was all very well, but then, you see, she was guarded from evil all her 
life. Now Margaret Sinclair grew up in the midst of it, just like 
ourselves’.” 

That is just where, to my mind, the value of her life lies. We see 
the common street, the poor home, the run-down neighborhood, the 
factory district—it is all so unprepossessing, even sordid, if you will. 
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But here—like a ray of sunshine—there flits across the drab scene the 
figure of a working-girl—‘“an inspiration and a joy.” 

Some years ago a small booklet was published giving a brief out- 
line of Margaret’s life. It was received enthusiastically. And one 
girl, who belonged to the great army of the working-girls, wrote 
about it: 

“The girls in this factory are all trying to imitate Margaret Sinclair 
by daily Communion. The ‘Life’ has made a wonderful change in this 
place. We are all so happy.” 

Well, that is just what she always was during life—a sower of 
happiness. Not one of these gushing optimists who are always talking 
sunshine and happiness—but quietly and unostentatiously she created 
happiness by her actions and ways wherever she went. 

THE HOME 


Margaret was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, March 29, 1900. Her 
father, Andrew Sinclair, worked as a scavenger under the city corpora- 
tion. Her mother, Elizabeth Kelly, was a native of Dundee. Andrew 
Sinclair was not a Catholic, but Elizabeth converted him, and he was 
received into the Church several months before their marriage. 

Little traits often reveal more of character than great actions. So, 
a passing remark made by Margaret while she lay dying, in the Sani- 
torium, may be taken as a good clue to her mother’s character. Mar- 
garet spoke of how her mother, when she was bathing the little ones, 
would reverently make the sign of the cross over their eyes and ears 
and lips and hands, saying: “May you never offend Him.” 

Margaret was the third child of the family—the second girl. At 
the time of her birth her parents were renting a house in middle Arthur 
Place; but soon after, the family moved to Blackfriars Street in the 
Parish of St. Patrick’s—and it was here that Margaret passed her 
childhood and the greater part of life. 

Blackfriars Street—named so in the Catholic days of old from a 
monastery of Dominicans (then called Black Friars) which stood 
there—is now reckoned among the slums of Edinburgh. In the days 
before the so-called Reformation however, it was an aristocratic dis- 
trict, and there stood the palace of the “St. Clairs” the Earls of Orkney 
and Rosslyn, from whom the poor city scavenger Andrew Sinclair, was 
descended. But those noble Sinclairs are forgotten—-while the whole 
world is already beginning to reverence the scavenger’s daughter. 
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The home was poor, as we can imagine, and as the children came in 
rather quick succession, there was plenty of work always and plenty 
of opportunity for sacrifice. The mother tells us that when Margaret 
was only three years old, she said one day: “I wish I was a big girl 
mother, so I’d be able to work and help you.” 

And this was not a mere childish word; for, the mother tells us 
that Margaret was always “unselfish and thoughtful for others,—or as 
she puts it: “always trying to do something for you, from her youngest 
days.” 

FATHER AND MOTHER 

Margaret’s sister gives us an idea of the Father and Mother of this 
family. It is well worth considering, particularly in this our day, when 
serious-minded men are giving much thought to the relationship that 
should exist between the members of the home. One ounce of practice 
is of much more value than a hundred pounds of theory. 

“Father and Mother,” writes Bella, Margaret’s older sister, “were 
just like a big brother and sister to us. Margaret loved it very much 
when the Forty Hours’ Devotion came around, for, Father would take 
us all to the Chapels we didn’t know the way to,—such as Leith, Porto- 
bella, Dalbeith, Stratford, etc. He always gave us time to say five 
decades of the Rosary. And he always got us a good place where we 
could see the whole altar. Margaret would kneel there so still. She 
never turned around to see who was behind her, and when she got home, 
she would say: “I wish it was not so far away, so that I could go by 
myself’.” 

The father, who had to go out to his work at half-past five every 
day, encountered great difficulty in going to Holy Communion. Yet 
he brought every sacrifice willingly. On these mornings, he had to wait, 
fasting, till half-past seven when mass began. Then, while driving his 
cart in the early morning, he would not take his usual smoke, thinking 
it more reverent to make this sacrifice for his Lord and Master. 

The mother’s character is revealed likewise in what the older sister 
tells of her: “Mother would never dress herself up and leave us out 

If Father had saved up a little money—for he was very oblig- 
ing and often got tips—he would say to her: ‘I am sure you could put 
that to some good uses; it is not use harbouring is up.’ Then mother 
would be delighted. ‘I shall get something for the children with it.’ 
she would say: ‘For goodness sake, get something for yourself and let 
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the children alone,’ he would answer. She seldon got anything for her- 
self, and when she did, it was always black—till Margaret and I grew 
up, and then we made her get something with a little color.” 

Another significant inkling is given. Margaret liked dancing, we 
are told—but especially with her father, because he could not dance 
very well and she used to have great fun trying to teach him. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


There were six children in the home, and the spirit that prevailed 
among them was just what was to be expected from the beautiful rela- 
tions that existed between father and mother and parents and children. 
And in the relations between brothers and sisters we can see how the 
character of Margaret was providentially aided in its development. 

There was Bella, her older sister. They went to school together and 
Margaret outstripped her. But she would help her older sister in so 
good and sweet a way that Bella does not hesitate to say: 

“She was so good to me, so thoughtful and charitable that I am not 
afraid to say that in the whole school there was not another like her.” 
She (Margaret) never tried to get her own way in any of the games; 
and if she was playing with anything and anyone else wanted it, she 
gave it up at once.” 

When the smallest girl, Lizzie, started to school, a new problem 
developed. Lizzie was a delicate little thing and, as she says, “impu- 
dent”—as little children can be. “Bella would not be bothering with 
me,” she adds—but Margaret was a tender little mother to her—“get- 
ting her up in the morning, washing and dressing her, saving up her 
half-pennies—they were very few—to buy her a bright hair-ribbon— 
waiting for her at remission time and spending it with her (although 
Margaret herself loved to play and excelled in all games.)” 

She was always reminding me to look cheerful no matter how 
gloomy I felt, for she said a cheerful face makes others happy. She 
taught me all my lessons, even the sums of the higher classes 
She was like a second mother to me; her gentle ways made me love her. 
I always looked upon her as older than Bella, for she was less impulsive 
and seemed more experienced in her ways. She used to notice the 
Sisters saying their rosary in the playground and often spoke to me of 
the beauty of a nun’s life of prayer.” 

Then there was Andrew, nearly two years younger than Margaret. 
Bella complained that they could never get away from him for a 
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minute. To Margaret this was no difficulty; it only brought out new 
sides of her character. 


“Poor wee soul,” she would say, “he has no little boys to play with 
him, let him come.” 


So happy and so good did the life in the family seem to Margaret 
that she often said to her sisters: 

“The Sinclairs are all richer than we are, but we have the riches of 
all riches and the best happiness of all—for we are Catholics and have 
such a good father and mother.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Theresa Neumann’s Jewish Converts 


A. Kryser, C.Ss.R. 

Again we learn of the great intercessory power with God, enjoyed 
by the famous ecstatica of Konnersreuth, Bavaria. And again, it is 
about the conversion of a Jew. The story of this remarkable conversion 
may well be given, for the sake of accuracy, in the words of the happy 
convert himself. 

“T was born in 1891, at Vienna, of orthodox Jewish parents. Until 
1907 I remained attached to Judaism, although my dislike for the formal 
ritualism of my religion was ever on the increase. This ended by 
becoming so intense that I definitely broke with the synagogue. For 
long years however, mental and moral depression held me fast until, 
one day in 1929, I chanced upon an article by a Catholic priest, Father 
Wegmann, which immediately captivated my interest. He related and 
commented upon facts now very widely known regarding Theresa 
Neumann, the ecstatica of Konnersreuth 

“It was Holy Saturday, and something impelled me to write to this 
good priest, requesting him to recommend the needs of my troubled 
soul to the prayers and sufferings of Theresa. He kindly consented to 
do so. At the beginning of the month of May of that same year, the 
painful anxiety of mind which had oppressed me for years, was sud- 
denly lifted. I felt like a prisoner whose chains had been struck off. 
Even outwardly I was entirely changed, and my friends were at a loss 
to account for it. Only later on did I myself grasp its full significance.” 

“My new-found liberty coincided with the time of a visit which 
Father Wegmann had paid to Konnersreuth, when, faithful to his 
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promise, he had recommended me to the prayers of Theresa. Not only 
did she obtain for me deliverance from my doubts, but a faith so lively 
that thenceforth I earnestly desired to become a Catholic. Father Weg- 
mann forthwith undertook my instruction, and, a few months later, 
on December 17th, he baptized me in the Church of the Augustinians 
in Vienna. The following day I made my first communion in the little 
Church of the Jesuits where once St. Stanislaus Kostka had received 
the Blessed Eucharist from Angel hands.” 

* * * 

The newly-baptized, Hugo H——,, was 37 years of age at the time 
of his conversion, and had been away from his religion for 12 years. 
It is known that Theresa Neumann became the Godmother of the con- 
vert, as she had done for her first Jewish convert Mr. Rothchild. The 
neophyte wished, out of the fullness of his happiness to bring his 
thanks in person to Theresa. His pilgrimage he would make on foot, 
from Vienna through Bohemia to Konnersreuth. After a 17 days’ 
tramp he arrived there on January 15th. 


Unfortunately he could neither see nor speak to Theresa immedi- 
ately because she was at that time laboring under a severe cold coupled 
with painful irritation of the lungs, and a high fever. Conformably to 
a warning she had received in an ecstasy, Theresa was expiating by 
this illness, for the sins of a deeply fallen young lady. It was later 
revealed to her that this young lady had died on the night of January 
16th as soon as Theresa’s expiation satisfied God. With the death of 
the sinner, the sufferings of the ecstatica came to an end. 

But what a suffering that was! She struck pity to the heart as she 
lay there with her throat rattling, and her body burning up in a fever. 
Several times she cried for water. Yet when it was brought to her 
she pushed it away without touching it. Tongue and lips were dried and 
sore. Yet, as already noticed, she was well again on the very next day 
January the 16th. 

However, since she was still too weak to go to the Church to receive 
Holy Communion, Father Naber her Pastor, brought It to her, accom- 
panied by Father Wegmann and the newly-converted Jew. After re- 
ceiving, Theresa closed her eyes and fell into an ecstasy. Now she 
spoke forth softly what the Lord made known to her. She spoke 
clearly of the great grace granted to her God-child of whose presence 
she was not yet aware. To the priest at her bedside she revealed some 
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of those divine locutions, among which was the striking one: “The Jew 
for whom you prayed so much has received baptism.” Still in her 
ecstasy, she expressed a desire that the convert should unite himself 
in friendship to her first Godchild the Jewish apothecary, Mr. Roth- 
child, who was at that time studying for the priesthood at the seminary 
of Eichstadt in Bavaria. 

After about eight minutes she awoke as though from a very deep 
sleep. When she saw those present in the room she smiled a greeting. 
Her Pastor then introduced the convert to her; she greeted him joy- 
fully and held an intimate conversation with him about his great gift 
from God through her intercession. He visited her twice again before 
leaving for Vienna. When he arrived there he appeared with Father 
Wegmann in a large lecture-hall where both were received enthusias- 
tically. Father Wegmann ascended the platform and spoke of all the 
recent happenings. Then at the earnest request of all present, the 
happy convert said a few words. He spoke of the 17 days’ march he 
had undertaken as a penance, and then in touching words told of his 
unspeakable happiness at having received the grace of the Faith, and at 
having been accorded the privilege of meeting his own thrice-blessed 
Godmother. 

Details of this account are taken from “The Tyroler Volksbote” of 
May 8, 1930; and “Our Lady of Sion” Quarterly, for October, 
November, December, 1930. The writer Arthur Klyber, C.Ss.R., is 
himself a Jewish convert. 


“A Native Born American Saint” 


MOTHER ELIZABETH SETON 
L F.C, A, 


A national movement for the creation of America’s first native- 
born saint will culminate early in July, it was announced recently, when 
representatives of the Catholic clergy and laity in all sections of the 
country make a pilgrimage to Rome with a petition bearing 100,000 
names, asking His Holiness Pope Pius XI for the favorable considera- 
tion of the canonization of Mother Elizabeth Seton, a resident of New 
York and Maryland, and founder of the Sisters of Charity. 


For many years, official recognition of the sanctity of the life of 
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Mother Seton has been an aim of Catholic leaders, including the late 
Cardinal Gibbons, according to Mrs. James J. Sheeran, of 219 Seventy- 
sixth Street, Brooklyn, co-founder of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae. The latter organization has undertaken the collec- 
tion of signatures for the petition, some 35,000 of which are now on 
file, and will lead the pilgrimage to Rome. 

If the appeal to the Vatican is successful, Mother Seton, who was 
born in a house near Bowling Green, this city, will be the only woman 
of North America to be so honored by the Catholic Church. Her 
case will be unusual, too, Mrs. Sheeran points out, in that she was a 
convert to Catholicism after she had reached maturity. Aside from her 
work in the fields of education and social welfare, Elizabeth Seton also 
had marked literary ability, and a tablet in the Hall of Fame at New 
York University commemorates her as a writer. 


ELIZABETH BAYLEY SETON 

Mother Seton was born on August 28, 1774. She was eleven years 
old when the British evacuated New York. She was Elizabeth Ann 
Bayley, daughter of Dr. Richard Bayley, professor of anatomy at 
King’s College, now Columbia University. Her father’s eminence as 
a physician and teacher gave the family a position of prominence, and 
the daughter was married to William Magee Seton, wealthy ship owner 
and descendant of Mary Seton, of the court of Mary Queen of Scots. 
The wedding took place in old Trinity Church and was one of the social 
events of the time. 

The Setons occupied a mansion at No. 5 State Street, facing fash- 
ionable Battery Park. Their house became one of the centers of elegant 
life of the city. William Seton’s business, however, was seriously 
crippled by the early events of the French Revolution, and gradually 
trade fell off. Affairs went from bad to worse with the seizure of 
several of his ships, and near the close of the century the Setons found 
themselves facing ruin. William Seton’s health was so impaired by his 
troubles that he finally decided to go to Italy to visit his partners, 
Filicchi Brothers, of Leghorn, whose family had been partners of Wil- 
liam Seton’s father and grandfather in the shipping business. 

One child of a family of five accompanied the parents on the long 
voyage to Italy. The sea trip failed to benefit Mr. Seton’s health, and 
after his arrival at Leghorn his condition gradually became worse. He 
died there, leaving his young wife and family practically penniless. 
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CONVERT 


During her husband’s illness, Mrs. Seton became much interested 
in the Catholic faith, due largely to the fact that it was everywhere 
about her. On her return to New York she continued her studies, 
eventually entering the Catholic Church. To support her young family, 
she opened a school which met with success until parents learned of her 
change of faith. They promptly withdrew their children from the 
school. 

From that point, the life-work of the young mother began to de- 
velop. She took her family to Baltimore and opened a school there, 
which was the foundation of the parochial system in the United States. 
This became a notable success and later a tvact of land was offered 
Mother Seton at Emmitsburg, where she enlarged the school and organ- 
ized her Community of Sisters of Charity. She kept her daughters with 
her while her sons were sent to other schools. 


MOTHER SETON 

Mother Seton was the founder of the first Catholic orphan asylum. 
She organized the first Catholic hospital in the United States, and the 
only leprosium. Her Sisters of Charity served on the battlefields of 
the Civil War, in the Spanish-American War, and were the only Sisters 
to give active service in the World War. They were also the first 
American Sisters to take up mission work in China, and the only Sisters 
to respond to the first call for volunteers in the Americanization of 
Porto Rico. 

From the foundation at Emmitsburg, there has sprung six mother 
houses of the order in this country and Canada. They are located in 
New York City, Convent Station, N. J., Cincinnati, Greensburg, Pa., 
Halifax, N. S., and St. Louis. 

Mother Seton died at Emmitsburg on January 4, 1821, and is buried 
there. At the ninth biennial convention of the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae, held last year at Emmitsburg, representatives of 
the 80,000 convent-trained women who compose the organization passed 
a resolution to secure the signatures to the petition for Mother Seton’s 
canonization, and arrange for their presentation at Rome. 


A loving child needs no commands. It is sufficient for him to know 
that he will give his father pleasure; this alone will make him perform 
even things that are most difficult—Bishop David. 








Notches 


SHIRLEY RAE CRrossE 


“Why, Tom, are you ill? Why are you home so early?” Elizabeth 
asked anxiously, pushing her wet soapy hair to one side so that she 
could see him better. 

He grinned boyishly and she knew that he was not ill. 

“Sweetheart, have you a thoroughly decent outfit of clothing?” he 
asked mysteriously, helping her to finish rinsing her hair. 

“For a very grand occasion?” he queried, puzzled. 

“You bet! The boss has invited us to his house on the Gulf Coast 
for the weekend,” he cried excitedly. 

“Mr. Wadsworth!” she exclaimed. “But what is it all about?” 

She tied her hair up in a big bath towel and they walked out on the 
sunny side porch. Here she removed the towel and sat on the sunny 
steps. 

“They are going to have a big shake-up in the company and Orery 
and I.are invited to meet Mr. Wadsworth from this office. Four men 
from the other two offices are also invited. Everyone thinks it means 
promotions.” 

“Tom, is Mrs. Orery going?” she asked slowly. 

“Of course. She wouldn’t miss such a chance to meet the ‘right 
people.’ ‘It might mean anything’,” he mocked. 

“Of course, I don’t blame her for wanting to go but I wish she 
wouldn’t. I know that’s selfish but she tells everybody that I was once 
her servant. I don’t mind people knowing that I was born in the slums 
and that all I know, I’ve learned since I was married, but she takes 
such a lot of credit for what she taught me.” 


“Don’t be bitter, Sweet. Mrs. Orery is exactly the same person 
she was years ago when you went to help her when her leg was broken. 
She has allowed her mind to stagnate and yours has grown. Think, 
Sweet, fourteen years ago you could neither read nor write and now 
you are a College graduate.” 

Elizabeth did not reply for a moment. She knew that it was a 
much harder task for a woman to rise from the slums than a man. 
Even though Tom had come from the slums, also, would they use her 
as an excuse to keep him from being promoted? Would she be a draw- 
back to him? 





——— 
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“Tom, do you remember the day you came running into the dirty, 
squalid place I called home?” she asked quietly. 


“T found you there and you protected me from the police, isn’t 
that enough to make me remember anything?” he asked huskily, throw- 
ing his arm about his shoulder. 

Perhaps he was remembering that until five he had been “the brat,” 
just a stray kid that hardly knew where his folks were. When he was 
five he became vaguely ashamed of the fact that he had no name and 
he took one from the only things that had ever shown him any affec- 
tion—the half starved tom-cats of the alley. At nine he was sent to 
the reformatory and here he was given the name of Redding, because 
his hair was red. Here he had received the elements of learning. 

He ran his hands over his wife’s soft damp curls. 

“Sweet, do you remember the first time you washed your head?” 

Elizabeth shivered. Even after thirteen years, the memory of why 
she had washed her head was painful. Tom knew part of the reason 
but she had never had courage to tell him all. 

“T remember,” she said softly. “It was a year after we were mar- 
ried. Just before I went to work for Mrs. Orery—I heard some people 
saying that I would be pretty if only I would wash myself and keep my 
hair clean. I bought a cake of soap instead of dinner and went to the 
bathtub and washed my hair and myself. When you came home you 
were so surprised that you forgot there was nothing to eat but a can 
of beans and you told me —” a sob caught in her voice and she could 
not finish. 

“T told you that your hair was all golden and shiny like the golden 
oak bed room suit that we had admired so much. It made me realize 
what a beautiful wife I had and I left my job as longshoreman and 
went to work in the office building in which Mr. Orery had his offices. 
I wanted to buy my wife clothes like other women.” 

“And then Mrs. Orery fell down and broke her leg and I went to 
help her with the children —” 

“And she’s forgotten that she couldn’t afford a servant and she was 
glad to teach you and have you work for just what you and I ate,” he 
said and closed his mouth tight. 

“Don’t, dear. The experience was invaluable to me. I am in her 
debt to a certain extent. I would have had a much harder time learning 
to read and write and keep house if she hadn’t helped me in return for 
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what I did for her,” Elizabeth said gently. 

“She’s just jealous because we have learned to live better than they 
have. And I’ll soon be up with him in the office, unless —” 

“Unless what, dear?” Elizabeth asked, when he hesitated. 

“Unless Orery is right and I’m merely going over to take notes. 
He’s got it all figured out. He’s to be sales manager and I’m still to 
remain secretary to the General Manager.” 

“Will it hurt you much if he is right?” Elizabeth asked slowly. 

“More than I can tell you, Sweet,” he said huskily, with a little 
catch in his throat. 

“We'll soon know. Let’s look after our clothing,” Elizabeth said 
practically, feeling her hair to make sure that it was dry enough to 
comb. “Where are we going to leave the children?” — 

“Mr. Wadsworth said that his little grandson was coming and he 
would appreciate having someone to play with him. Said the nurse 
could take care of our two along with his grandson. Orery sent his to 
his mother-in-law’s, and Mrs. Orery spent all day yesterday and today 
shopping. She’s going to be decked out like a vaudeville queen.” 

Remembering the size of Mrs. Orery and remembering that her 
taste ran to gaudy colors, Elizabeth laughed. 

“Why didn’t you tell me sooner? I might have liked to do a little 
shopping myself!” 

“Mr. Forest said he forgot to tell me until this morning. Anyway, 
it will be better for us not to pretend to be rich just because we are 
going to the Wadsworth home.” 

“T’ll buy a new pair of gloves on the way to the station,” Elizabeth 
said, and ran to the closet to inspect her clothes. As she examined them 
her lips moved in silent prayer that she would not be the one to keep 
Tom back. 

She chose a white sport costume and a powder blue evening dress 
to put in her bag. Then she examined her brown and blue crepe 
dresses and decided that the blue was in better condition for traveling. 
She had just removed this from the hanger when Tom stuck his head 
out of the bath room door and said: 

“Say, Sweet, how’d you like to be the wife of the General Manager ?” 

“Well, Mr. Forrest is very nice but I’ll keep the husband I’ve got 
even if he is only private secretary to the General Manager!” she said 
teasingly and waited breathlessly for what was to follow. 
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“Didn’t mean that exactly. A rumor drifted into the office that 
Mr. Forest is resigning and they are going to select a successor from 
the offices. We've got everything figured out nicely except who he is 
going to be. So at present I’ve got as much chance as the rest of them— 
maybe !” 

“I wonder!” Elizabeth said solemnly. They both laughed but her 
laugh was a little forced. Tom was as capable as any man on the force, 
she believed, but the General Manager had always been a man with 
family background and with a wife capable of handling the social side 
of the job. Would her background hinder Tom? 

“Will they let us cut another notch in the stone mountain that means 
life to us? Is there room at the top for us?” she asked herself over 
and over as she dressed. 

Their climb from the gutter had been slow and painful, each ad- 
vancing notch had had to be cut with much suffering and personal 
sacrifices. But the hardest notch of them all would be to mount to the 
heights where jealousy and false pride guard the gateway. Would they 
be able to crash the gate? 

The thought that she might stand in Tom’s way lingered in Eliza- 
beth’s mind until she reached the home where the Wadsworths lived 
during the winter months. 

She hesitated, frightened. It reminded her of the first time she 
had tried to enter a bank. It had looked so imposing—so forbidding 
that she had turned and fled. Only then a bank detective had caught 
her and brought her back. 

This time it was not the house. It was the thought of what would 
happen inside that house that frightened her. She had worked and 
struggled so—was it all to be for nothing or—what? 

The Orery’s arrived at the same time but almost ignored Tom and 
Elizabeth. It wasn’t until she heard Mrs. Orery’s gushing greeting 
that her confidence returned to her. She pictured Mrs. Orery “borned of 
excellent people” (to use Mrs. Orery’s own words) as the head of the 
General Manager’s home and her lips curled in scorn. 

Nevertheless she was still a little nervous when Mr. Wadsworth 
saw her and came to her with outstretched hands. His face was 
familiar but she thought perhaps that was because she had heard Tom 
describe him so often. 

“What adorable children you have, Mrs. Redding,” Mrs. Wads- 
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worth said sweetly. Something told Elizabeth then that she was just a 
sweet motherly woman plus a good lot of common sense. She was 
nothing to be afraid of. 

A maid came and showed them to the nursery and to their room. 

When she returned to the living room Elizabeth knew that Mrs. 
Orery had told them all about their past. She knew as she talked to 
them, politely because they showed too plainly that they included her in 
their conversation because they were polite enough to recognize that 
she was a guest as well as themselves! They made remarks that were 
intended to hurt her, she knew. And they hurt because the thought 
that she might be the drawback that would keep Tom from the final 
promotion was cutting into Elizabeth’s heart like a cruel knife. 

The dinner was over somehow. Mrs. Wadsworth had proved her 
social tact by bringing the conversation into channels where Elizabeth 
was at her best. It was done with such sweetness and so gracefully 
that only Elizabeth was aware of what had happened. 

“T couldn’t have done it,” Elizabeth said to herself, her heart sink- 
ing. 

The thought that Mrs. Wadsworth had been tactful for her sake 
hurt her. It made her realize just how out of place Mrs. Wadsworth 
must consider her if she had to keep the conversation in certain safe 
channels. 

She walked out on the side porch and looked out over the Gulf of 
Mexico as it shone peacefully in the moonlight. It seemed to tell her 
that Mrs. Wadsworth had shown her wisdom again by choosing this 
restful soothing spot for her home. It placed the woman so far up 
above her. It would be impossible to climb up there beside her no 
matter how many notches they cut. 

“They’re still like stars—we must just sit and gaze at them—and 
long for the unattainable,” she sighed aloud. 

“Perhaps it is the gentleness and wisdom of age you are envying, 
Mrs. Redding,” said a quiet voice behind her. 

She turned quickly and saw Mr. Wadsworth standing behind her. 
She breathed hard. Then he must know all about their past—must know 
everything. That could mean but one thing. He had come to tell her— 
explain to her how necessary it was for one to have a social back- 
ground for the position of General Manager—that Tom must remain 
merely a secretary. 
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“Do you suppose we can ever be within speaking distance?” she 
asked breathlessly. 

Mr. Wadsworth merely smiled and patted her shoulder. 

“Do you remember what you did thirteen years ago today?” he 
asked suddenly. 

Elizabeth frowned and thought for a moment then she nodded 
slowly. 

“Today is the anniversary of the day I put my first dollar in the 
bank,” she replied. 

“T know. You told the cashier your name was Lizzie.” 

“But he said “Elizabeth” would be better for a bank account. 
That was when I changed my name from Lizzie to Elizabeth.” 

“T thought as much. You told him you couldn’t write “Elizabeth” 
but that you’d learn how before you wanted to draw out the money 
to buy a home. I’m the man who told you that I’d watch out for your 
first thousand.” 

“You!” Elizabeth cried. Then she remembered that his face had 
been familiar. “But, of course, I had forgotten where I had seen you.” 


“T liked the way you told the man that you’d leave the money there 
until you got a thousand dollars to pay on a home. I looked you up 
and found your husband scrubbing floors in the same building where I 
had offices. I had them make him office boy but that’s all I’ve done. 


“When you finished High School I was afraid you'd give up but 
you didn’t. You went to college at night,” he continued. “I’ve watched 
you and Tom. I was afraid you'd let it all go to your heads as so many 
do. But you’ve kept yourself well balanced and are ready to receive 
the good that life has in store for you. Five years ago I told Forrest 
that I was going to do what I am going to do tonight. I am going to 
make Orery Local Sales Manager. Can’t you guess what I have in 
store for your husband?” 

Elizabeth was shaking so by this time that he had to slip his arm 
about her to keep her from falling. 
“You mean—you can’t mean—” she whispered falteringly. When 
he nodded it was almost all she could do to keep from throwing her- 
self at his knees. “Oh, why do you tell me first?” 

“Because I thought you might like to tell him yourself. If I hadn’t 
seen you in the bank that day the chances are that I would never have 
seen you or known Tom.” 
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Elizabeth remembered the time years ago when she had forgotten 
to prepare dinner as she had sat for hours tracing some words that she 
might be able to write them for Tom when he came home. He had 
been so proud when he managed to make out the words “I love you,” 
that he had forgotten that he was hungry. 

“ IT want you to tell him so he can tell me. Perhaps you won’t un- 
derstand,” she said softly. 

“T understand and approve, my child. That was what I was hoping 
you would say,” he said and grasped her hand as he would grasp Tom’s 
a few moments later when he told him the news. 

She made excuses and went to her room, presumably to see about 
the children, but really to pray. God was so good and kind. 

Her door was partly open and she heard the exclamations of aston- 
ishment and then the congratulations of the men down stairs. 

“I knew this five years ago,” Mr. Forrest was saying. “Mr. Wads- 
worth told me to test his ability and he has proven himself capable, as 
you see.” 

“They deserve it all,” Mrs. Orery cooed and Elizabeth knew that 
now they would not have to stand Mrs. Orery’s overtures. She was 
“right people” now—as far as her husband’s position was concerned. 

She heard Tom making some excuses and she wondered breathlessly 
what he would do? He came bounding up the steps two at a time. 

“Hello, Mr. Chief Clerk,” she greeted him, concealing the sob in 
her voice with a smile. 

“Chief Clerk, indeed! Sweet, how do you like being the wife of 
the General Manager?” he asked breathlessly. 

Oh, Tom!” she cried and buried her head on his shoulder. 


Tom knew that he owed everything he was or ever would be to her. 
She had stood beside him, helping him, keeping his vision clear and 
beautiful. He owed her more than he knew. Many a man has reached 
the top to find his wife has lagged behind him and is so far down the 
mountain of life that she has no way of understanding him. But Tom 
had reached the top to find Elizabeth standing beside him, her own tiny 
feet planted firmly beside his own. 


He kissed her with a fervor that had never grown cold, a love that 
had blossomed down in the alley and had not withered when watered 
by success, and he gave to her the best that he had to offer— 

“Sweet, I owe it all to you. It’s more your success than mine.” 














Pleasant Paths 


A CHAPTER ON VACATION READING 
THE EpiTor. 


Bacon says that reading maketh a full man, and Bacon is numbered 
among the wise men of the race. Much may be said about that adage. 
Some inferences leap to your mind at once. 

A little paper from McGill College in Alabama has a very bright 
column under the title: “From the Morris Chair.” The writer of this 
column recently enlarged as follows on Bacon’s text: 


“If we wish to be thoroughly educated, we must read the minds of 
the ages. All these have stored up an inexhaustible fund of knowledge 
as a legacy to future ages. He who is educated in the true sense, has an 
acquaintance with these matters, is a friend and companion to them. 
They are his familiars in his lone moments. We have gotten very little 
out of books, if we leave school indifferent to them. 

“Richard de Bury, that staunch old book-lover of the fourteenth 
century, tells us in his immortal “Philobiblion” : 

“Books are masters who instruct us without rods or ferules, without 
words or anger, without bread or money. If you approach them, they 
are not asleep; if you seek them, they do not hide; if you blunder, they 
do not scold; if you are ignorant, they do not laugh at you.” 

The man “From the Morris Chair” continues: “Have you ever 
tasted the sublime pleasure of sitting in a comfortable chair by a cozy 
fire, shut in from the hurry and noise and bustle of the outside world,— 
there with your favorite author, your soul attuned to the beauty of the 
phrases, ennobled by the sublimity of the thought, enraptured by the rich 
panorama which his creative genius causes to pass in endless procession 
before your delighted imagination? 

“Have you ever felt a glorious exaltation after having dipped into 
some book of this favorite author of yours? Have you instinctively 
gone back to him when nauseated by the cheap drivel that is ballyhooed 
as the literature of the day? 

“If you have not, you do not know the joy of living. You are not 
getting the full pleasure out of life. You are not storing your mind with 
noble thoughts, interesting details, beautiful pictures. Your mind is 
dead ; it is a lumber room stored with useless rubbish, with idle gossip, 
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with the scandals, the crimes, the accidents, the sports of the daily 
paper.” 

The man in the Morris Chair thinks the problem is traceable to the 
schools. 

“T have been wondering .what our teaching amounts to. How many 
worth-while books do we find in the homes today? How many pupils 
become acquainted with literature only to hate it? All they remember is 
the deadening drudgery of dry lessons ; measuring the masterpieces with 
the rules of carping second-hand criticisms that mean less than nothing. 
There is no quickening of the sense of beauty, no incentive to attract 
the soul to the soul of the author ; no stirrings of initiative to find pleas- 
ure amid such rich treasures.” 


Is that why—scarcely are the school days gone—when away go the 
masters and the good and wholesome books, and Jack and Jill both 
eagerly take up the bright covered latest best-seller, with a flaming 
title? 

“We build palatial schools,” continues our experienced teacher, 
“sumptuous libraries, spend money riotously on what we term educa- 
tion, and what have we to show for all this? Our children crowd our 
schools to the doors, our youths overflow our universities and we tax 
ourselves further. We increase the content of our curriculum with every 
activity under the sun, and we boast we are educated and enlightened 
people. 

“But what literature do we find in the home? Some dog-eared 
copies of what are touted as the best sellers, that have their short day, 
and have been forgotten ere the last chapter has been read—frivolous 
helps to pass an idle hour!” 

Would they were forgotten! Would that the wild ideas and passion- 
ate images had not been left in mind and heart! Would that they were 


only frivolous helps to pass an idle hour! We would still forgive them. 
But is that all? 


Our good teacher feels that there is more to it—unfortunately. He 
continues : 

“We have become a thrill-crazed nation. Whatever can give us a 
spark of pleasure or titillate our consuming curiosity, we seek feverishly. 
Our novelists write down to us, and seeing a jaded generation, and ever 
mindful of the dollars, they, with lurid colors, depict crime and the 
sordid things of life as realistically as the law (of the land, not of God) 
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allows. And we call them daring, haters of sham and we see not that 
in their novels sham holds sway. We give them Nobel Prizes and we 
ask their opinions on religion, philosophy, truth and virtue, and see not 
that these are as far beyond their ken as the pure star is above the offal 
of the sty. We acclaim their teachings as another book of wisdom and 
know not that when we reject God He leaves us a prey to every whim 
and fancy.” 

It is sad that the pleasant moments of leisure are exposed to such 
contaminations—that the everyday means of pleasure must be spotted 
with infection and poison. 

Isn’t there anything that we might take up to beguile the leisure 
moments—isn’t there any book we might take as a companion for the 
pleasant paths of resting time and vacation days—some book that might 
delight and yet re-create and improve our characters—and make us 
better, while they brighten our days? 

The situation is not hopeless. Only, for once, do not go to the corner 
drug store or the popular book store for your vacation reading. For 
once, do not be guided by the lurid jacket or daring title. Think of the 
author—is he fit to entertain you? And why not find out what kind of 
entertainment he has to offer? 

There is no dearth of novels that are delightful entertainment and at 
the same time can fill mind and heart with thoughts and sentiments that 
uplift and exalt rather than depress and sully. 

Some time ago we mentioned such a novel in our Book Review 
columns. It was Grace Keon’s “The High Road.” Published by P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons. New York. 285 pages. Price $2.00. And there 
are others, two of which we shall speak of here. 

Brigit. By Mrs. George Norman. Published by Benziger Bros., 
New York. 310 pages. Price $2.00. 

Mrs. George Norman has already given us two books that have won 
her a name as a novelist. The present book is quite different. Brigit is 
the heroine—that is, the story is chiefly about her. But, as I said, this 
is different. And there is a romance, more than one, if you like—and 
one overshadows the others. Brigit must make a choice—as every young 
man or woman must some day or other. How she comes to see it and 
make it at last is the theme of this well-told story. 


Three Ships Come Sailing. By Monica Selwin-Tait. Published by 
Benziger Bros. 250 pages. Price, $2.00. 
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They say that Miss Selwin-Tait belongs to the Meynell family— 
that she has written much on art for “The Studio”—that this is her first 
attempt at a novel. All that may matter or it may not. But this is the 
best story I have read in a long, long time. 

The heroine of the story is married to a faithless man who lives on 
her money—who disgraces her publicly and even makes her figure in 
some very undesirable newspaper publicity. What does she do? 

Then there is the young divorcee, Polly Benedict, and the thoroughly 
modern Ann Frances Frayne with a flare for a career and companion- 
ate marriage. No, it isn’t simply a story about women. There is John 
Benedict, and Dr. Gordon and above all, Jackie, Polly’s boy—the dere- 
lict of a divorce—who in the designs of Providence plays a great part in 
the story by his tragic death. It is life, with its ever varying scenes and 
interests: “Youth shows but half; trust God, see all nor be afraid. 
Here somehow one sees “all” of three lives. 

But your vacation kit will not be complete, especially if you are a 
girl, without another book; not a novel this time, but fully as interest- 
ing. 

Margaret Sinclair. By F. A. Forbes. Published by B. Herder. St. 
Louis. 179 pages. 

“The following pages,” we read in the Foreword, “are the record of 
a lowly, unpretending life, the short, uneventful—as the world goes— 
life of a Scottish girl, Margaret Sinclair, who was born, grew up and 
lived in circumstances practically identical with those in which the vast 
majority of girls and boys are born, grow up and live today.” 

That is just the appeal of this life; or better, it is part of it. The 
real appeal lies in this girl’s character and personality. 

This is a happy book because “hers was a radiant spirit and it com- 
municated—and still communicates—itself to others. “One mother, 
writing about her life-story, says: 

“I cannot tell you how my girls love her; they say it has just 
made life worth living.” 

A bit of real radiant happiness is doubly welcome in this drab world 
of ours. Read this story; you will feel better after it. 


I will bear all the ills of life with cheerfulness, buoyed up by the 
blessed hope of heaven. I will do all for the love of God, knowing 
that He will requite me more than a hundred fold.—Bishop David. 
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OUR MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 


Our Mother of Perpetual Help 


WHILE NOT TOO LATE 
T. Z. AUSTIN, C.Ss.R. 


“That I may not delay my conversion from day to day, come to my 
help, O Loving Mother” (From the Litany of Our Mother of Perpet- 
ual Help.) 

When we realize what conversion means, the whole situation be- 
comes clear. Conversion means return to God—a turning from lesser 
things—things that in comparison with Him are nothing—things that 
in comparison with Him are less than the dust we tread upon—to Him 
who is All—Lord, Father and Friend. 

It implies a grace given—in pure goodness—by God Himself—a 
grace won for us by Our Divine Saviour on the Cross and hence, so to 
speak, representative of His Precious Blood and the great love of His 
wonderful Heart. It means that God, who maintains the whole universe 
in being, who guides the infinite worlds of the skies in their overwhelm- 
ing greatness and number along their appointed courses—has been inter- 
ested in your little life and has stirred your mind with a thought of 
Him, your heart with a thrill of love for Him in that he has whispered, 
audibly, in the depths of your being, with all the divine inexplicable 
ardor of His love for you: “Come!” 

Some speak of the harm of delay in responding to that call. They 
tell us of the ever strengthening chain of habit—the ever deepening cur- 
rent of thoughts and choices—the ever hardening process of view- 
points. They remind us that there is a mental color-blindness that one 
may acquire from looking too long at bright colors. 

It may be illustrated by what Charles Darwin said of himself con- 
cerning his agnosticism—that he had so long and so continuously applied 
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himself to scientific research that he lost all appreciation of art, music, 
beauty, sentiment and religion. 

So, they tell us, a person may devote himself so long and so com- 
pletely to earthly things and affairs that all taste and appreciation of 
higher things is lost. 

It is disturbing to think that by delaying to hear the voice of God 
in our hearts we may become deaf to it. 


Others speak of the danger of delay. They recall the unspeakably 
sad case of Judas. He was so near to Our Savior during those three 
years of His Apostolate. His unfaithfulnesses were so small that 
nobody ever noticed them—not even the Apostles who were always with 
him. Jesus, however, knew and time and time again His sweet search- 
ing eye must have rested on Judas and appealed to him. Did Judas 
realize? Did he say to himself: “Later on?” What a dreadful ending 
that “later on” brought! 

Indeed, it makes us tremble at the thought of delaying our turn to 
God. The time may not be given us—for death is just around the cor- 
ner; the opportunity may not be given us—for grace unheeded passes 
like the winds that blow. 

But to me the unworthiness, the ingratitude of delay of conversions 
seems still more clear. 

If a friend invited you for a visit—and that friend the most deserv- 
ing of all, the most dear and affectionate, the most noble and rich—and 
you said: “Not now—first let me enjoy these meaner companions”— 
would it not be almost an insult? Would it not be sheer ingratitude? 

But where is there a friend like God? Where is there one so deserv- 
ing, so dear and truly loving, so noble and mighty as Our Dear Lord? 
*Tis He who invites and calls: “Come.” 

How foolish, how shameful, how ungrateful, how blind to say to 
Him: “Wait—after I have finished with earth’s mean, worthless, pass- 
ing toys, then I shall be ready to come to You. 

May we ever be guarded against such folly, such unworthy conduct 
towards Him who gave His life for love of us. Well, then, do we pray: 
“that I may not delay my conversion from day to day.” 

And well do we turn to Our Blessed Mother with this petition. She 
never needed conversion, true. But why? Because there never was 
voice dearer to her than that of God; because earth’s call had no appeal 
for her heart which was wholly devoted to her Lord—she understood so 
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clearly the nothingness of all things that might try to compete with God’s 
voice for her attention even for a moment. 

To her, then, who is Our Perpetual Help, our intercessor from day 
to day, from hour to hour, turn with the earnest prayer: “That I may 


not delay my conversion from day to day, come to my help, O Loving 
Mother.” 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





Reverend Father: I have been an advocate of Our Mother of Per- 
petual Help for many years and have received many favors and much 
help through her intercession. For over thirty years I have been 
troubled with an incurable eye trouble. Every specialist that looks at 
my eyes marvels that I can get around at all; and until I read for them, 
they say it is impossible. They say it must be my “pluck” that keeps 


me going. I say it is the Mother of Perpetual Help, her protection and 
intercession. 


Some time ago I made the Nine Tuesdays and asked Our Lady a 
favor which has been granted. I am very grateful and enclose a check 
for Mass and a contribution to the Burse of Our Mother of Perpetual 
Help.—Spokane, Washington. 


* * * 

Dear Fathers: Enclosed I am sending you an offering for a Mass of 
thanksgiving in honor of Our Mother of Perpetual Help—in thanks- 
giving for my sister’s health—Solomon, Kansas. 


* * * 

Dear Father: Some time ago a sore spot appeared on my brother’s 
face. He was under treatment from a doctor for a long time and every- 
thing that could be gotten was tried. Finally the doctor said it was 
cancerous. That worried me very much; so my brother and I began 
novenas in honor of Our Mother of Perpetual Help. At the end of the 
second novena my brother sent me word saying that the sore had almost 
disappeared and a doctor, whom he consulted, declared there was no 
reason at all for worry. We both know that it was Our Blessed Mother 
who effected the cure. I need not add that we are both most grateful to 
her.— Philadelphia. 
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Dear Father: I wish to thank Our Mother of Perpetual Help 
publicly through Tue Licuorran for the great favor of bringing me 
safely through a serious operation. During the operation a difficulty 
arose which caused the doctors great anxiety, and all feared nothing 
could save my life. Before going to the hospital I placed my case under 
Our Blessed Mother’s care, and, thanks be to God and His Dear Mother. 
I came through the operation and had a most remarkable recovery. 
Please find inclosed five dollars for a Mass of thanksgiving in honor of 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help, for the Poor Souls. A grateful and 
loving client—Grand Rapids. 

* * * 

Dear Fathers: With a heart full of gratitude and love for Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help I am writing these few lines and hope you 
will publish them in THE Licuortan. 

Some months ago the doctor, after examining me, said my delivery 
will not be an easy one this time. Having heard this I honored the little 
picture of Our Mother of Perpetual Help, which your kind Fathers 
placed in your magazine some time ago, and I prayed daily to the Blessed 
Mother and St. Gerard. 

When the time came and a nice baby boy was born unusually quick 
and easy, the doctor, being amazed, remarked to the nurses that nothing 
but help from above could have brought about such a change. And only 
after this he told me how really serious the condition was. 


Time and space do not permit me to write of the many times, when 
all earthly powers fail in spiritual and temporal affairs, that the Blessed 
Mother has always been true to her most consoling titl—-MOTHER 
OF PERPETUAL HELP. 

Being the mother of a large family of small children, I hope and 
pray that the Blessed Mother will restore my lost health to me, so that 
I can raise my children pleasing to God, and bless at least one of them 
with a religious vocation. 

I am inclosing a small donation as thanks for the many favors re- 
ceived. A lover of Mary.—Chicago. 

* * * 

Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: Thank you again for more favors 
received. Through your intercession my father obtained the position 
he desired, and I have been aided in my work. Dear Mother, I can 
never thank you enough for all the wonderful favors I have obtained 
through your intercession—Grand Rapids. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


ASSOCIATION 








An old Eastern fable tells of a man who gave his friend a piece of 
clay. Strangely, the clay had a very sweet odor. 

“Art thou musk or attar of roses?” the friend asked of the clay, 
“for I am charmed with thy odor.” 

“T am only a piece of clay,” replied the clay; “but I was for some 
time in the company of a rose.” 

From being with the rose, it seemed to have changed its very char- 
acter. Let children associate with the good, and they will gain as much 
morally as the clay gained from the rose. 


SO MUCH TO DO 





To inculcate a moral or emphasize a principle the short story can 
often serve better than the lengthy sermon. We leave it to the reader 
to appreciate the appropriateness of the following. It brings out one 
of the eternal truths in a manner that certainly serves its purpose, 
especially well at this particular time of the year. 

When Honore de Balzac was attacked by what proved to be his 
last illness, he thought it best to consult his physician as to the probable 
duration of his life, in which he still proposed to accomplish a great deal 
of literary work. 

“My dear doctor,” said he, with his usual confident egotism, “I am 
not an ordinary man. I should not wish to be surprised by death. I 
have still much to do before my work is finished. I desire to know 
how much time yet remains to me. You are a prince of the medical 
science, and I am certain you hold me in sufficient regard to tell me the 
truth. I feel that I am losing ground. But, I repeat, I have so much 
todo! Tell me, then, I beg of you, how much longer I may expect to 
live.” 

The doctor did not reply. 

“Come, come, doctor! Do you take me for a child? I tell you again 
that I am not a man like other men, and I cannot die like other men. 
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A man such as I am owes a bequest, a testament to the public; and I 
must set about beginning it. How long do you suppose I shall live? 
Six years?” 

“Six years!” slowly repeated the doctor. ‘No, my dear sir; I very 
much fear you have not so long a time as that.” 

Balzac was dismayed; the expression on the face of the medical 
man was even more significant than his words. 

“Ah, doctor,” he cried, “I see that you will not grant me even that 
much! You will give me six months at least? Six weeks with such 
a fever as this will be an eternity. The hours are like days; and the 
nights—Oh the nights! Six months, then, is it?” 

The doctor was again silent; while Balzac, surprised and over- 
whelmed, seemed to have aged ten years since the beginning of the 
interview. 

“Six hours, then!” pleaded the sick man, in a voice scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from emotion. “I shall devote every moment of them to my 
last work, which must be worthy of me.” 

“J cannot promise them,” said the doctor at length. “You are a very 
sick man, and your strength is rapidly diminishing. You have another 
testament to make, it seems to me—one more important. Be about it 
quickly, my friend; for six hours is not mine to accord you.” 

Balzac looked at him in consternation. 

“Not even six hours?” he exclaimed. “And I have so much to do— 
so much to do! My God, I cannot even count up six more hours of 
life!” 

He fell back on his pillow, silent and motionless. Honore de Balzac 
was before the Judgment Seat. 


NO REGRETS 


In his book, The Puppet Show of Memory, Maurice Baring, one of 
the foremost writers of England, says very simply: 

“On the eve of Candlemas, 1909, I was received into the Catholic 
Church by Father Sebastian Bowden of the Brompton Oratory, the 
only action of my life which I am quite certain I have never regretted.” 


“We make statues of Saints instead of being Saints.”—Cardinal 
Manning. 
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OLD DARKY JIM 


A story that brought tears to many eyes was told over the radio by 
the Rev. Peter Quinn, S.M. He said: 

Have you ever heard the story of old Darky Jim? Jim had been a 
slave in the old days and after the war worked as a servant in Mt. St. 
Mary’s Seminary over in Emmitsburg. Every day he used to spend at 
least an hour before the Blessed Sacrament in the Seminary Chapel. 

As Jim was unable to read, the Seminarians wondered how he spent 
his time. One day one of them said to him: 

“Jim, what do you do in the chapel? What prayers do you say? 
Here was the answer: 

“Why, I just goes into the chapel and I says to Jesus: ‘Lord, here’s 
old Darky Jim.’ Then I keep quiet and I listen to the Lord. Then 
after a while I says to Him again: ‘Lord, here’s old Darky Jim, just 
dropped in to see You, that’s all.’” 


Was the old Negro pleasing to Our Lord? Let me tell you how he 
died, and you can answer the question for yourselves. 

Just after he had received the last Sacraments and while Christ 
was still with him as Holy Viaticum, he lifted himself up in his bed, and 
with his hands folded and a smile on his lips as he gazed toward heaven, 
he uttered feebly but distinctly these words: 

“Lord, here’s old Darky Jim, just dropped in to see You.” 

Then he fell back on his bed. He had dropped in for a visit that 
would never end. Won’t you, too, love to drop in and pay a little visit 
to your Eucharistic Friend every day and be able to meet death with a 
smile? 


WHEN THINGS GO WELL 


“There are some who appear sweet while everything prospers and 
goes according to their wishes; but at the least adversity, the least con- 
tradiction, their sweetness disappears, they are on fire. They may be 
compared to a coal hidden under ashes. Their meekness is not of the 
kind Our Saviour asks when He tells us to be like unto Him.”—St. 
Bernard. 


“Tdeas are catching—expose yourself to a good book occasionally.” 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


LOOKING FORWARD 





Commencement days are here again. We cannot help thinking of 
the 7,387 parochial schools, of the 222 colleges for boys and the 735 
academies for girls, to which our Catholic boys and girls are entrusted 
during the year for safe-keeping and for education. Here lies the hope 
of the future. 

The end of their school years means the beginning of life. It is, 
as it were, blossom time. All that possibly could be done for them by 
the school has been done. Their parents, too, have in most cases made 
tremendous sacrifices and efforts for those boys and girls. 


While then we are lost in admiration of the beauty and glamor of 
youth as from the brightly decorated stage it pronounces its valedictory 
to the school and its salutatory to the future,—and while we congratu- 
late and rejoice with the graduates in the honors they have received,— 
we feel too that a great responsibility lies upon them now. 

Noblesse oblige. Much has been done for them; now they must 
show that they have truly profited by it. Their parents, their school, the 
Church, look to them for the fulfillment of their hopes. 


VACATION DAYS AHEAD 


Everybody welcomes the vacation days, for rest and recreation are 
necessary for human nature. Vacations, of some kind, therefore, are 
in God’s plan. . 

And yet hardly anybody will fail to see that vacation time, as we 
have it, brings its own problems. 

From God’s laws there is no vacation ; from principle and moral duty 
there is no vacation; from decency and Christian conduct there is no 
vacation. As well might we say that there is a vacatian from the neces- 
sary care of our health or from the need of breathing. 

Vacation is meant to build up the bodily health, the nervous system, 
and indirectly to improve the whole being and fit us for renewed effort. 
It is not meant to destroy, to waste, to harm one’s spiritual possessions. 
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IMPORTANT TRIFLES 


Oscar Wilde would tolerate no slovenliness of writing. In the mat- 
ter for instance of punctuation, he was scrupulous in the extreme. One 
of his stories was that when his hostess in a country house asked him 
at dinner how he had spent the day, he announced: 

“I have been correcting the proofs of my poems. In the morning 
after hard work I took a comma out of a sentence.” 

And in the afternoon?” asked the hostess. 


“Tn the afternoon I put it back again. 
WITH DUE PREPARATION 


Every sensible person who is about to undertake some serious busi- 
ness will prepare himself reasonably and adequately for it. 


The young man who is about to devote his life to the service of God 
in the priesthood is obliged to make a retreat before each order he 
receives: one day before tonsure, three days before Minor Orders and 
six days before each of the Major Orders. 

The girl who is about to consecrate her life to the service of God 
in the religious state, to labor for the good of others either in the school 
room or hospital or asylum or in the sacred enclosure of the cloister 
prepares herself for the great step by a final retreat of eight or ten days. 

The young couple that approached the altar for marriage is assum- 
ing duties equally important and serious and equally lasting. 

Would it not be well if they too made a retreat before taking this 
serious step? 


THE TROUBLE WITH OUR WORLD 


Speaking of “the Trouble With Our World” in The Commonweal 
(January 21, 1931) John Moody says: 

“The most fundamental cause of all (referring to the present 
depression) lies in our modern gospel of success: the doctrine that the 
highest aim in life should be to acquire a multitude of material things ; 
to rise on the ladder of opulence; to measure the worth of everything 
by its money value. This has been the Alpha and omega to the average 
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American youth of the past generation; it sticks out from every quarter 
in business life today. 

The feverish scramble for wealth, the greed, the belief that 
success must be measured by money and money only, is at the bottom of 
practically all the ills of our time.” 


How completely men have forgotten and strayed from the teaching 
of our divine Saviour! 


LOYALTIES AND HAPPINESS 


An event of unusual interest took place at St. Joseph’s Cathedral, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, on Sunday, May 10th. 

The occasion was the solemn renewal of the marriage vows—after 
fifty years of a happy and laborious life—of Egid Hackner, widely 
known artist and designer of Catholic church interiors and Julia, his 
spouse. 

To add to the distinction of this golden wedding, a brother of the 
grooin, Rev. Willibald Hackner, who performed the original marriage 
rights fifty years ago, officiated again at the ceremony on this occasion, 
while a son, Rev. W. Hackner, read the Thanksgiving Mass. 


It may be recalled by the older readers of Catholic periodicals, that 
Rev. Willibald Hackner, now in his eightieth year, was a staunch and 
energetic defender of the Catholic school when challenges were flung 
far and wide, and articles from his vigilant pen found a ready reception 
in the columns of the Catholic publications of his generation. Rev. W. 
Hackner, the son, is pastor of Sacred Heart Church, Mondovi, Wis. 

A daughter, Sister M. Marietta, an artist, is in charge of art educa- 
tion at St. Rose Convent, La Crosse, and heads the art department 
at Aquinas High School. 

It will also be noted with interest that in the fifty years of their 
married life, eight children were born to Egid and Julia Hackner, all 
of whom survive. Three sons and two daughters are associated with 
the father in the business of designing and manufacturing church in- 
teriors. This enterprise was founded in the first year of his married 
life by Egid Hackner, in 1881, and the fiftieth year of its successful 
existence is likewise now being commemorated. 

A noteworthy commentary on the life of this venerable couple is 
the steadfastness of their faith and the practical application of its pre- 
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cepts to their every day existence, proving the contention of the poet 


that a “lively and fullsome faith merits and justifies blessings of un- 
told happiness.” 


HIS QUICK TEMPER 


They were talking about a certain naughty boy who had just done 
something rude. “He has a quick temper,” was the excuse someone put 
forward for him. 

“Ts he quick at his lessons?” was the question. 

“No,” was the reply. 


“Ts he quick at sports?” the questioner went on. Again the answer 
“ ” 


no 


“Is he quick in obedience?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” said the questioner, with a twinkle in his eye, “if he has so 
little quickness, he’d better use it where it will do him some good. It’s 
clear waste of time to put it on his temper.”—Selected. 


Apply yourself to know the Holy Will of God and square every 
action of your life by that standard—Bishop David. 


REPLY TO A TEMPTER 


If, in your closet’s solitude, you caught 

The echo of a voice which, all day long, 

By flooding melody possessed your soul 

And held it in a golden snare of song, 

What would you say to one who bade you leave 
This beauty, both so ravishing and sweet, 

To don some tawdry tinsel rags and dance 

Before a hurdy gurdy in the street? 


O foolish world! Then why do you persist 

In proffering your transitory joys? 

I WOULD be mad, indeed, were I to trade 

My Priceless Pearl for trinkets—or for toys! 
S. M. E. 
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Catholic Events 


Radio listeners in all sections of the United States on May 15 heard 
clearly for more than an hour the voice of His Holiness Pope Pius XI, 
by radio from station HVJ, Vatican City. 

His Holiness was welcoming a throng of pilgrims who had come to 
Rome from all over the world to participate in ceremonies in honor 
of the 40th anniversary of the famous Labor Encyclical “Rerum Nova- 
rum” of Pope Leo VIII. In the course of his address, Pope Pius said 
that he would soon issue an encyclical on the same subject. 

It was a summary of the forthcoming encyclical that the Holy 
Father read to the vast radio audience. The address was delivered in 
three languages,—F rench, German and Italian,—and an English trans- 
lation of the summary was read by Msgr. Francis Spellman, American 
priest attached to the Papal Secretariat of State. 

* * * 


A total of 2,216,000 pupils attended Catholic elementary schools 
throughout the United States in the school year which ended June 1930, 
according to the report of the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. This figure shows an increase of 20,431 
over the record of the previous year. 

This increase is smaller than the growth of previous years, and still 
it shows that Catholic schools have continued to advance and expand, 
despite many adverse factors. For public schools have been affected 
still more. Among the factors that slowed down the progress of all 
schools are mentioned: business depression, restriction of immigration, 
and the shifting of population from the large centers to suburban areas. 

* * * 

Father Robert Sheridan, of the Maryknoll Missions in the Philip- 
pine Islands called attention to the splendid work that the Redemptorist 
Fathers of the Irish Province are doing in the Islands. Referring to 
the missionary work of the Order, he said: 

“The Redemptorists’ record of Baptisms in ‘the Philippines ap- 
proaches that of St. Francis Xavier. Their validating of marriages is 
almost unbelievable. 

“Their missions are often more of an event in the lives of the people 
than fiestas or carnivals. The Philippinos flock to them; and while 
they are in progress the Redemptorists visit every home, hear confes- 
sions, baptize, administer the sacrament of marriage, etc. 

“Eight hours a day in the confessional is the allotment for each 
Redemptorist, and four weeks is the average duration of a mission. 

The Redemptorist Fathers came to the Philippines in 1906 and took 
care of parishes in Cebu, Ilo-Ilo and Manila as there was still a great 
scarcity of priests after the American conquest of the Islands. An 
idea of the fruits of the labors of the Redemptorists at Cebu may be 
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gathered from the fact that last year there were in that area alone 
107,086 confessions, 316,399 Holy Communions, 1,755 marriages, and 
370 converts. 

* * * 


The annual novena of Masses for the conversion of the Jews, will 
take place as usual from the Feast of Corpus Christi to that of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus,—June 4-11. This great work of the Catholic 
Guild of Israel was begun in London in 1918; it is the fruit of a novena 
made to St. Anthony and bears the seal of Papal approbation. 


Priests who benite on any day of the Novena may find it easy to offer 
one of their Masses for the intentions of the Guild. Of course the 
laity are also asked to join in the Novena by having Masses offered for 
its intentions. At the Mass on Calvary the Jews lost their God; through 
the Mass they will regain Him. 

It is kindly requested that those who join the Novena address the 
Convent of Notre Dame de Sion, Kansas City, Mo., their names and 
the numbers of Masses they are offering. 

* * * 

The Benedictine Fathers of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 
have just announced that, from June 26 to August 5, they will conduct 
the third summer session of the Liturgical Summer School, under the 
auspices of the Liturgical Apostolate of the Abbey. They have been 
prompted to this by the general satisfaction expressed over the past 
two summer sessions, especially on the part of the Sisters attending 
the courses. ; 

* * * 


On May 14, His Excellency, the Most Rev. Pietro, Fumasoni- 
Biondi, apostolic delegate to the United States, presided at the magnif- 
icent mission demonstration in which some 35,000 persons participated 
at the Catholic University, Washington. The ceremonies of the day 
centered around a solemn pontifical military Mass of which the Most 
Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore was celebrant. The 
Rev. Dr. George Johnson, of the Catholic University, preached the 
sermon, and addressed himself chiefly to the thousands of children who, 
in colorful uniforms, made brilliant the rising tiers of the stadium seats. 

The mission demonstration was held under the auspices of the Cath- 
olic Students’ Mission Crusade. 

* * * 

The debating team of St. Anthony’s High School, conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, Detroit, won the Michigan High School 
debating league championship for 1930-1931, by defeating the team 
from Grand Rapids High School. Most of the high schools, Catholic 
and public, in the state competed. 

* * * 

Walter L. Finlay, a graduate of Brooklyn Preparatory High School, 
conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, won first prize in the state essay con- 
test sponsored by the American Chemical Society, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, and chairman of the New York State Committee on Prize 
Essays. 
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A Catholic school student has been declared the winner for the state 
of California in an essay contest conducted by the National Student 
Forum on the Paris Peace pact. She is Miss Rosemary Nolan, of St. 
Andrew’s High School, Pasadena, Calif. 

* * * 


Lady Phipps, wife of the British Minister to Austria, has been con- 
verted in Vienna from the Anglican to the Catholic Faith. Her hus- 
band is an Angelican. 

Five natives of the province of Annam in Indo-China, were received 
into the Redemptorist Order as laybrothers. They made their religious 
vows on December 9, 1930, and on the same occasion three other natives 
received the habit of the Redemptorist laybrothers. 


They are the first Chinese Redemptorists in the order. This por- 
tion of the foreign mission field was given into the charge of the French- 
speaking Redemptorists of Canada some years ago, and great progress 
is being made in the conversion of the Annamites. 

Besides the principal preparatory college in the city of Hue, where 
young natives are being educated for the priesthood in the Redemptorist 
Order, the Fathers have established a subsidiary college in the town of 
Thai Ha Ap. 

The Fathers in charge are devoting themselves at present principally 
to the education of young Annamites to become Redemptorists, and 
then later these native Redemptorists carry on the work more exten- 
sively among their countrymen. 

* * * 


According to recent figures there are about two and a half million 
Catholics in China. This represents an increase of 17,773 over last 


year. The increase in the number of natives studying for the priest- 
hood is 346. 


* * * 


REDEMPTORIST SCHOLARSHIPS 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish 
OES TID 6.95 55h 06k Thanos ce awa een ees $ 522.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
PN, Gs wi s-kkds dads unc sa caine ss naeeeeineees 1,258.50 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo).. 2,009.00 
Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,575.47 
Burse of St. Joseph, $1,709.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $2,907.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,968.75; Burse of St. Thomas, 
Apostle $211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, 
$506.00; Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; 
Burse of Holy Family, $22.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, $2,036.44; Burse of St. Peter, $247.25; Burse of St. Alphon- 
sus, $43.00; Burse of St. Anthony, $405.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop 
Neumann, $4,514.00; Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), 
$2,100.00; Promoters’ Burse of the Sacred Heart, $2,809.11; Mary 
Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nicholas Franzen Memorial Burse, 
$70.43. 








Some Good Books 





The Christian Life and The Spiritual 
Life. By Rev. V. E. Masson, 
Translated by Sr. M. Hyacinth, O.P. 
Published by B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 250 pages. Price, $1.35 net. 


This is volume XVI of the excellent 
“Catholic Library of Religious Knowl- 
edge” to be completed in 100 volumes. 
As its subtitle aptly declares, it is an in- 
troduction to the study of Ascetical and 
Mystical Theology. The author has not 
tried to offer anything new on the sub- 
ject, nor has he entered into controversy. 
His aim has been to give the reader a 
clear, solid, and succinct exposition of the 
Christian and Spiritual Life, basing the 
doctrine on Holy Scripture and on the 
recognized masters such as St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. John of the Cross, St. Francis 
de Sales. This purpose he has achieved 
admirably, and hence we recommend the 
volume without the least hesitation. And 
we hope that acquaintance with this 
volume will lead to interest in the others 
of this “Catholic Library” series. 


Eucharistic Hours: Meditations and 
Prayers for Six Complete Exercises of the 
Holy Hour. By the Rt. Rev. E. Gleeson, 
D.D., C.Ss.R. 


Only a few weeks ago the cables an- 
nounced the death of Dr. Dwyer, the 
Bishop of Maitland, New South Wales. 
At his death his Coadjutor, Dr. Gleeson, 
C.Ss.R., became Bishop of the Diocese. 
Dr. Gleeson is a Tipperary man. He was 
well known as a missioner in many parts 
ot Ireland and in Limerick was known 
especially as Director of the Arch-con- 
fraternity of the Holy Family. His book, 
the Eucharistic Hours, giving as it does, 
six complete exercises for the Holy Hour, 
will be welcomed by many who knew 
him as a preacher. It is published by 
the Australian C. T. S. (311 Little Lons- 
dale Street, Melbourne) and although it 
numbers sixty-four closely printed pages, 
it costs only the modest sum of eight 
cents. For each Hour there are three 
meditations and suitable prayers. In a 
brief foreword the author explains the 


purpose of the booklet: “It is intended 
to be a help to priests in conducting the 
public Holy Hour for the people, though 
it will also be useful for those who make 
the Holy Hour privately . The 
meditations afford food for reflection on 
points of supreme importance, and fix the 
attention. on what one should, in earnest 
prayer, treat of with the Eucharistic 
King, both for oneself and others . . . 
The longer prayers are all of a kind to 
exercise the heart in the subject-matter 
of the preceding meditation.” 

A few indications show that Dr. Glee- 
son had an Australian congregation in 
view when composing this admirable 
booklet, but these few, slight references 
do not prevent the publication from being 
used, with the greatest profit, in other 
countries. 


The Little Missal. By Rev. J. M. 
Brady. Published by Brown & Bigelow, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 64 pages. Price, 
27 cents. 


You say that you are unable to follow 
the priest attentively during the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass? Well, Father 
Brady offers an excellent aid in your 
difficulty. The Little Missal contains the 
entire Mass in English. Other valuable 
contents are: Prayers after Mass, Funeral 
Prayers, Prayers for Confession and Com- 
munion. Also an illustration of the 
Church Year and points of information 
every Catholic should know. 


Chalk Talks or Teaching Catechism 
Graphically. Part III. Section A. By. 
Jerome F. O’Connor, S.J., and William 
Hayden, S.J. Published by The Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis. 


We have already spoken of and 
praised, in previous issues, Parts I and II 
of this Catechetical Series. And we are 
glad to be able to tell teachers and mem- 
bers of the C. I. L. that Part III is now 
available. This Part III covers Confes- 
sion, Punishment for Sin, Indulgences, 
Holy Eucharist, Mass, Holy Communion, 
Holy Orders, Extreme Unction, Matri- 
mony, Sacramentals and Prayer. 








Lucid Intervals 





The farmer’s mule had just balked in 
the road when the country doctor came 
by. The farmer asked the physician if 
he could give him something to start the 
mule. The doctor said he could, and, 
reaching down into his medicine case, 
gave the animal some powders. The mule 
switched his tail, tossed his head and 
started on a mad gallop down the road. 
The farmer looked first at the flying 
animal and then at the doctor. 

“How much did that medicine cost, 
Doc!” he asked. 

“Oh, about 15 cents,” said the phy- 
sician. 

“Well, 
quick! 


give me a quarter’s worth, 
I’ve got to catch that mule.” 


Lady—“Can you tell me, boy, where 
White lives?” 

Boy—‘Yes’m, but he ain’t home. If 
you give me a penny I'll find him for 
you.” 

Lady—“All right, here you are. Where 
is he?” 

Boy—“‘I’m him.” 


Once in an English class the teacher 
assigned a composition to be written and 
it had to contain 250 words. The next 
morning one little boy was asked to read 
his. This is what he had written: “My 
uncle was driving his new car one day 
‘and he had a puncture. The other 236 
words are not fit for publication.” 


A Londoner looking over a country 
estate was startled by a peculiar screech- 
ing noise. 

“I say, old chap,” he asked the agent, 
“what was that?” 

An owl.” 

“I know that, my dear fellow, but 
’o0’s doing the ’owling?” 


“Mitah Ottist, I vant you 
should make me a doughnut sign.” 


Ginsberg: 


Painter: “Certainly, Mr. Ginsberg, 
but I thought you were a butcher, aot 
a baker.” 

Ginsberg: “Sure, I am a butcheh; I 
vant it a sign: “Doughnut Hendel de 
Feesh’.” 


It was getting along toward evening, 
but still on the bank of a stream sat a 
patient angler who had been occupying 
that seat wholly unrewarded ever since 
early morning. He had not made a sin- 
gle strike, let alone a catch. 

Along came a small, irrepressible youth, 
the sort that should be strangled at birth, 
and his mother. On catching sight of 
the fisherman, the child immediately 
shrilled: 

“Hey, Mister, I wanna see you catch a 
fish. Mister, catch me a fish.” 

“Mister,” broke in the mother, “don’t 
you do it. Don’t you catch him a single 
fish till he says please.” 


The quiet boy at the foot of the class 
had not had a question, so the teacher 
propounded this one: “In what condi- 
tion was the patriarch Job at the end 
of his life?” 

“Dead,” was the calm response. 


A country man, on entering a drug 
store and seeing a pay station, placed a 
nickel in the slot and lifted the receiver. 

Operator, of course inquired, “Number, 
please.” 

Country Man—‘Number, Heck, I want 
my peanuts.” 


“Hey!” yelled the traffic officer, “you 
can’t turn around in the middle of the 
street !” 

“T can too,” smiled the girl. “I’m a 
much better driver than you think.” 


Mr. Baylee telephoned the theater 
ticket office and asked: “Can I get a box 
for two tonight?” 

A puzzled voice answered: “We don’t 
have boxes for two.” 

“Isn’t this the theater?” he asked 
crossly. 

“Why no,” was the reply, “you are 
talking to Bell, the Undertaker.” 


Guide—Why didn’t you shoot at that 
tiger? 

Timid Soul—Er-er, he didn’t have the 
right kind of expression on his face for 
a rug. 








THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Brings you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the cause of Christ 


« t+ iF & 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 


to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
tate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness—either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


/ +; |] 
For further information write to— 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











THE BIBLE STORY 


By Rev. Geo. Johnson, Rev. J. 
D. Hannan, and Sr. M. Do- 
minica. 

Price, 87c; to schools, 65c. 


THE MARIOLOGY OF 


ST. JOHN DAMASCENE 
By V. A. Mitchell, S.M. 
Price, $1.50. 


-MISSA EUCHARISTICA 
IN E MOLL 
By M. G. Dumler, M.M. 
Price, Vocal score, 80c; 
Organ, $2.00. 


INTO THEIR COMPANY 


By a Medical Woman, a Girl 
and a Wife. 
Price, $1.00. 


HOW TO SERVE LOW 
MASS 


By Rev. W. A. O’Brien. 
Price, 18c; $15 per 100. 


APOLOGETIC 
CONFERENCES 


By Leo Roelandts, C.Ss.R. 
Price, 60c. 


THE BARRYS AT 
BRIAR HILL 
By Mary M. Wirries. 
Price, $1.00. 
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THREE SHIPS COME. 


SAILING 


By Monica Selwin-Tait. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE DIFFICULT COM- 
MANDMENT 
By. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
Price, 25 cents. 


AT THE FEET OF THE 
DIVINE MASTER 


By Rev. A. Huonder, S.J. 
Price, $2.25. 


BRIGIT—A NOVEL 
By Mrs. George Norman. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE SPIRIT OF JESUS 
CHRIST 


By Leo Roelandts, C.Ss.R. 
Price, 60 cents. 


A HANDBOOK FOR 
SISTERS 


By Rev. B. Van Acken, S.J. 
Price, $3.00. 


GOD’S JESTER 
By Mrs. George Norman. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE MONTH OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


By Sister M. Emmanuel. 
Price, $2.00. 
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ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


OCONOMOWOC 


Box A 


WISCONSIN 





